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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 

By CARL ENGEL 

PLEBEIAN wisdom has it that you catch more flies with sugar 
than with vinegar. For once then a miracle has happened. 
The announcement that another surly critic was to mount 
the dangerously overrun reviewing stand, has been as honey in 
the mouths of many publishers. My desk and the chairs sur- 
rounding it are covered high with books and music marked "For 
Review." To some of these is attached a neatly printed slip 
reading: "Please send two copies of the notice." I foresee dis- 
appointment, anger even, if the notice is not forthcoming, or if 
my innate sweetness is not always sufficient to prevent its having 
a slightly sourish aftertaste. Are we not creatures of sundry 
juices, among which verjuice has its part? And yet, I am naive 
enough to confess that nothing would give me greater happiness 
than if I could dispense to every comer critical drops of hydromel 
and nectar. Were I a soda fountain, there still would be the 
lemon extract. 

The art of flinging custard pies into unsuspecting faces is as 
much the underpaid critic's who disports himself in the papers, 
as it is the overpaid "actor's" who performs before a camera. 
Contemporary pie-flinging of the critical variety has never had 
great appeal for me. But let it have taken place, say, thirty or 
fifty years ago (especially if it missed the mark!), and it begins to 
have absorbing fascination. There is a harmless satisfaction in 
discovering the errors of our fathers. Emboldened, we proceed 
in our mistaken ways and express opinions of which we are not 
at all certain. We are precipitated into a mood of hostile sus- 
picion, ready to challenge any and all who expose themselves 
to our critical searchlight. Criticism, in some instances, is nothing 
but jewelled prose, or a form of auto-intoxication. In others, it 
is a thinly veiled brief "pro domu." Too often it is pretty bon- 
bons and colored jujubes, so that one is filled with grateful ad- 
miration for the few grand figures who retain their independence 
and remain masters of the vitriolic style. Unworthy imitators 
resort to rude invective, unnecessary and unjust. But the general 
tendency is to write more for the effect on the reader than on the 
criticized, knowing full well that the latter has use only for praise. 

[611] 
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The critic, first of all, is expected to write copy for the press 
agent or the publicity department. He is under the eye of the 
advertising manager. Next comes the critic as entertainer; he 
must carefully avoid being "esoteric," he should be "popularly 
educational," strictly refrain from talking the jargon of the craft 
or business he is criticizing, and above all be reasonably "smart." 
The circulation manager keeps a close watch on him. Last, and 
least appreciated, the critic who thinks it his job soberly to an- 
alyze a work or its performance and pronounce judgment to the 
best of his belief, or give advice according to his lights. Who, I 
ask, wants advice — unless it be synonymous with approval? If 
the journals correctly state that "Mme. B.'s intonation is in- 
secure," or "The playing of Mr. H. is lacking in restraint," can you 
see "The World's Greatest Contralto" or "The Supreme Pianist 
of the Age" meekly go into retirement and correct their faults? 
The case is even more hopeless when we take a composition or a 
book that is finished and printed. Supposing the critic made 
some really pertinent suggestions that would improve the work, 
how are they to be utilized? 

* * 



Had I chanced to see the song "Philomel" by Mr. Eugene 
Goossens before it left the press of Messrs. J. & W. Chester, Ltd., 
I believe that not my great and sincere respect for the composer's 
accomplishments would have stopped me from telling him that 
I thought his song restless in design, unequal in merit. It might 
have been an excellent song. To my mind the treatment of 
the prosody is bad; there are places where the rhythm and out- 
line of the voice-part do violence to the cadence and emphasis of 
the words. That is a regrettable feature in any song, especially 
nowadays, when we are supposed to be more careful in such 
matters. What distinguished the first songs of Mr. John Alden 
Carpenter was the admirable handling of the prosody. He never 
quite matched that standard. Mr. Goossens' song is interesting 
and typical inasmuch as it permits a guess at the way so many 
composers go about writing a song. In the beginning was the 
accompaniment — or at least one of those pianistic patterns and 
harmonic progressions which are born of the fingers, not of the 
ear. Having stumbled upon it, found it to his liking, the com- 
poser adopts it as prop for a vocal phrase. But that phrase does 
not grow out of the metre or sentiment of the text, it is screwed 
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down, rigidly, upon the harmony and rhythm of the pianistic 
device. Some such procedure would explain Mr. Goossens' wrong 
accentuations, which not even quaint insouciance can excuse. 
Yet the very end of the song is poetic, delicate, and would have 
been unimpeachable save for the final high note, that sop to 
the singer who isn't a musician. "Philomel" and "Melancholy," 
two songs written by Mr. Goossens in January, 1921, may also be 
had with an accompaniment of string quartet. It is a pity that 
Mr. Goossens did not find something better for the line "Nothing's 
so dainty sweet," at the end of "Melancholy," than those cloying 
ninth-chords. They are not dainty sweet, but sticky. All of 
which Mr. Goossens has a perfect right to deny. The reviewer 
and critic may be ten times right; the only person who is really 
concerned in the matter, the reviewed and criticized, is apt to be 
the last to believe him. And he is only one against a fairly large 
number of readers to whom this fault-finding can be of no con- 
sequence whatsoever. Then why waste their time? Criticism 
in camera, before publication, is the kind which composers so 
sorely need. It is the kind that only broad-minded and sharp- 
witted brother artists can give to, and will accept from, each other. 
It is this criticism that makes the correspondence of certain masters 
more valuable than textbooks and rules. Everywhere mutual 
admiration clubs are springing up which are doing their reckless 
advertising without ascertaining, as is insisted upon in food 
products or any honest merchandise, that the goods are one 
hundred — or, well, ninety per cent pure. 

* * 

* 

The texts of the two songs which I have just touched on are by 
English poets of the sixteenth century. Have you noticed how 
the "modern" composer is fond of taking a long leap backward 
for his poem? From Delius, Goossens, Peter Warlock down the 
whole list of contemporary British composers, there is hardly one 
who does not seek refuge, occasionally, from his own advanced 
position in a sort of "compromise modernity," apparently vouch- 
safed by the text h The reason, perhaps, is that the material of 
music has made so much quicker strides than has the manner of 
employing it. We use the last perfected appliance to spin the 
finest, softest yarn; but for the weaving of it we have not gone 
beyond the hand-loom. Undo the silken strands of Debussy, 
and the web resembles the mercerised products of Massenet. 
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Scratch the mottled gaudiness from Strauss, and you find the 
red lacquer of Wagner. Blow off the star-dust from Scriabin's 
phantasmagoria, and behold Cbopin. This is no disparagement. 
In music the modernity of means does not clash with the antiquity 
of style. There are railway stations for which no more appropriate 
facade was found than that of a Greek temple. When the Ger- 
mans, some twenty years ago, were in the finest frenzy of their 
"Sezession," composers suddenly remembered and ruthlessly 
raided that collection of old German poems known as "Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn." It became an epidemic. Mahler, Thuille, 
Pfitzner, e tutti quanti, had a go at the enchanted horn, just as 
the British composers to-day are ransacking the attic of English 
literature for the minor poets of the past. The revolutionaries 
Peri and Caccini thought they had pulled the curtain from the 
classic drama. It was Monteverdi who proved that the opened 
door led into a new chamber of music. 



But 1 must not postpone any longer doing my duty, at least 
in a genera] way, by the publishers who have kindly sent me some 
of their issues. The perfunctory and arbitrary way in which I 
am forced to deal with them should discourage further shipments. 
I am quite confident that I shall be able, without their assistance, 
to keep an eye on what they are doing. For the present I am 
likely to see a good deal more than they may want me to see. I 
shall try to be discreet. 

We have made not a little progress, in America, since the year 
1764, when no less distinguished a person than Paul Revere, in 
Boston, engraved the music for "A Collection of the Best Psalm 
Tunes." In the preface of it the compiler and publisher, Josiah 
Flagg, wrote: "It is hoped, it will not diminish the Value of this 
Book, in the Estimation of any, but may in some Degree recom- 
mend it even to those who have no particular Relish for the Musick, 
that however we are obliged to the other Side of the Atlantick 
chiefly, for our Tunes, the Paper on which they are printed is the 
Manufacture of our own Country." We still make excellent 
paper. The stacks of music round me are proof incontrovertible. 
{En parenthese — unless you have felt S. D. Warren's Cameo stock 
lap up the soft lead of your pencil, you know not what height 
voluptuousness can reach!) We are a little less dependent on 
importations from "the other Side of the Atlantick" for our 
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tunes. In fact, our tunes are getting to be almost as good as our 
paper. 

* * 
* 

It is most gratifying to see that several American firms are 
bringing out fine, musicianly material for which the present state 
of our musical life will hardly encourage them to expect returns 
approaching even distantly the outlay they incurred on the en- 
graving and printing. There are Messrs. J. Fischer Bros., New 
York, with a life-size piano concerto by Mr. Arthur Hinton, 
which is dedicated to the composer's wife, that sterling player 
Katherine Goodson. The tribute is appropriate, inevitable. But 
such dedications are sometimes prejudicial. I should not be 
surprised if the dedicatee (perfectly good, but horrible word) were 
the only one who took the trouble to learn Mr. Hinton's piece. 
All the more praise for Messrs. Fischer, to whom more thanks 
are due for printing Mr. Pietro A. Yon's Concerto Gregoriano 
for Organ and Orchestra. Our organ music and organists are 
becoming increasingly ambitious. The presence of such foreign 
artists as maestro Yon, and the visiting Bonnet and Dupre, have 
been of stimulating influence. Not only in the church, but here 
and there in moving picture theatres do you hear astonish- 
ingly clever playing. Messrs. Carl Fischer have recently issued 
an analytical catalogue which prescribes for all the woes of the 
"movie" musician and lists a formidable array of compositions, 
all of them labelled for their uses in connection with specific 
"situations." Over the loaves and fishes the publishers have 
not forgotten the linen and the plate. They are rendering con- 
spicuous services to art, even to that bugbear of "sound invest- 
ment": advanced art. Fifty years have just elapsed since the 
first music appeared with the Carl Fischer imprint, fifty years 
which testify to the industry, vision and character of the founder. 
One can but honor the idealistic convictions which move ahead 
of the times and give us Mr. Leo Ornstein's remarkable Sonatas, 
Mr. O. G. Sonneck's fine songs. Of Messrs. G. Schirmer one has 
a right to expect big things. It is comforting to see that their 
rush for the musical Klondyke was only temporary and did not 
weaken the main current of their traditional activities. Once 
upon a time the virtual head of their house was a certain Gustave 
Schirmer Jr., a man to whom music was a religion, not only a 
trade, a man who combined dignity with shrewdness, who could 
exploit an Ethelbert Nevin and befriend a Martin Loeffler. His 
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premature death remains an incalculable loss. It is not generally 
known that it was Gustave Schirmer who enthusiastically seconded 
Oscar Hammerstein's opera venture and insisted on taking the 
impresario, in Paris, to hear "Pelleas et Melisande." When, 
after the first act, Oscar announced that he had enough and pre- 
ferred to take the air on the boulevard, convinced that the thing 
would bore the American public, Gustave Schirmer made him sit 
through the whole performance. You know the rest. Schirmer 
and Hammerstein are dead. Mary Garden is still very much 
alive. "Pelleas" will probably outlive the three. But let us not 
forget to whom we, in America, owe our acquaintance with De- 
bussy's opera and our own Mary. Messrs. Schirmer continue to 
give us Mr. Ernest Bloch's ripening works. The splendid Suite 
for Viola and Orchestra has been followed by the Violin Sonata 
in whieh young sap is mounting to the topmost branches of the 
tree of music, in which the grafting of new freedom on old restraint 
has produced flowers that for form and perfume have no equal. 
The work is dedicated to Mr. Paul Rosenfeld, the silver-tongued 
prophet of Bloch who has so brilliantly and sweepingly extolled 
him. I should like to write a study on "Bloch and Blueberries" 
(the title smacks of Huneker), mindful of a memorable walking 
trip, up Mount Monadnock, on which I went with friend Ernest; 
and I have an idea that in retracing our steps and conversations 
I could find much that would serve as a comparatively simple and 
primeval glossary to what is at a first glance so involved and 
obscure a manner of musical thought and speech. Yes, it is all as 
natural as lying at high noon with your back on a sun-baked 
rock, staring into the blue sky and bluer distance, pressing warm 
blueberries between your tongue and palate, and mulling over 
ancient cases of crabbed "blues," in the happy consciousness of 
momentary expansion, while your fingertips almost touch the 
little blue flower. Of course, that would be telling tales, not 
writing "critical appreciations." 

It is fitting that Charles T. Griffes' slender but significant 
heritage should now be given to the world. The Piano Sonata is 
bold in conception, singularly clear and frugal in execution. It 
sounds like a challenge to fate. I remember how animatedly he 
discussed it when he lunched with me on his last visit to Boston 
to hear the Symphony Orchestra play his "Pleasure Dome of 
Khubla Khan." It was a Saturday; the Friday afternoon per- 
formance had highly pleased him. But he was ailing then. 
Hoarseness and a constant cough made talk difficult. After 
lunch I took him to a drug store and got him some lozenges. Not 
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he nor I thought it was to be our last meeting. Fate too eagerly 
accepted the challenge. But the name of Griff es is securely 
inscribed on the tablets of American music. 



The Ricordis find time to forget La Scala. They have gone 
beyond the plains of Lombardy and brought home, to publish very 
handsomely, Mr. H. Waldo Warner's String Quartet, Op. 15, and 
his Folk-song Phantasy for Strings, Op. 18. They could do no 
other than take "The Trio" of Mr. Warner (as it is announced), 
for which Mrs. F. S. Coolidge gave the composer her check for a 
thousand dollars. Mr. Warner has come into deserved prominence 
by his fluent writing as well as by his part in the London String 
Quartet. Britain may well be proud of him, his music is so 
British, in the best sense. No wonder London town waxed irate 
over Bloch's extraordinary string quartet and called it "ugly 
music." Messrs. Ricordi have gone again to England for Mr. 
Jos. Holbrook's Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 59. Or 
did Mr. Holbrook go to Milan? The whimsical composer has 
given his concerto a title, "The Grasshopper." Now, I am rather 
fond of the little beasties. Last year, in Marblehead, I had four 
of them living with me. Their names were Eugene, Minerva, 
Pelag and Philip. They made their home, supposedly, on a flower- 
pot. But they roamed the chamber over. I had opportunity 
to study their sprightly nature. And only on the basis of knowl- 
edge thus gained, not on the unwarranted assumption that I 
know more about violin concerti than does Mr. Holbrook, am 
I inclined to question his success in portraying through tones and 
the antics of a solo fiddler the deep, though often abrupt, ways 
of my erstwhile companions. 

Perhaps the most deserving of admiration, among all the 
music publishers of Europe to-day, is the "Universal Edition" in 
Vienna. If we, with our wealth of resources, pat ourselves on 
the back for publishing, now and again, a work of chamber music 
or an oratorio (generally a "prize" winner) which will be heard 
at least once in public, what are we to say of people who in the 
face of inconceivable hardships and despite every possible obstacle 
calmly go on issuing huge scores of Schonberg, operas of Schreker, 
and pantomimes of Bart6k — not to mention a "Quarter-tone 
Quartet" by Haba? They are either heroes or fools. Director 
Emil Hertzka, the head of the concern, is almost a fanatic in his 
devotion to the cause of ultra-modern music. His fanaticism is 
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heroic, not foolish. The first startling piano compositions of 
Bartok, published in Budapest some ten or twelve years ago, 
contained hair-raising audacities. They antedate and beat any- 
thing the "Six" have done. Bartok's latest pantomime, "Der 
holzgeschnitzte Prinz" (The prince carved of wood), is not less 
daring; yet there is a careful avoidance of freakishness for the 
sake of "originality." Whatever the piano score can tell us of 
this music, its "harshnesses" have a way of impressing one with 
the rigorous logic that evolved them. The orchestration will do 
much to soften them; perhaps too much. There are tunes in this 
music, indisputable, naked — not merely motives or scraps of 
tunes. The nudeness of their appearance, uncovered by meretri- 
cious garments of musical "batik," should not be interpreted as 
meaning that the action requires them to be so by its own disha- 
bille. On the contrary, nothing could be more from-the-heels-up- 
to-the-neck proper — I almost wrote silly. It seems the two 
sometimes go together. This rather foolish story (devised by the 
composer) is the only serious drawback that I can see. A princess 
who at first prefers the manikin prince to the one of flesh and 
blood; the fairy who sets the forest and the brooklet dancing; 
the prince who finally embraces the rueful princess after she has 
thrown away her crown and pulled the wig from her head — all 
this may be as deeply symbolical as it is grotesque. It served 
the composer in writing music that is expressive and pictorial, 
but I am afraid that it will not be an easy undertaking to put 
on any stage except the cubist one, on which nothing is impossible, 
without being necessarily beautiful or convincing. Like the music 
of most pantomimes, we shall probably meet it again, and very 
shortly, in the form of a concert suite. That is not a bad test. 
Let us hope that Mr. Bartok's music will soon be put to it by the 
enterprising Mr. Monteux, who has a healthy fondness for the 
ballet music of all nations and is endowed with sufficient imagina- 
tion to make it effective in the concert-hall. I should like to hear, 
for instance, the prelude: an organ-point C of 70 measures (Molto 
moderate, f); during the first thirteen the chord of C-major is 
slowly built up; with the fourteenth measure a retrospective F# 
is added to the harmony, while the triad mounts to higher ranges. 
This mixture, pianissimo and tentative, grows slightly in loudness 
and assurance. The F# ascends with the chord. At the thirty- 
sixth measure, a fatidical Bb enters in the middle register the 
otherwise unchanged harmony. Pulled tautly in both directions, 
by the F# and Bb, this triad over C is momentarily restored to 
purity and relaxation, only to snap back the next instant into 
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tantalizing ambiguity. That is the impression I get. Through- 
out the score, poly tonality rather than atonality prevails. And 
in reading this music perhaps not the least enjoyment is that 
derived from tracing everywhere the experienced musician who 
stands with both feet firmly planted on the ground of technical 
skill and surety. 



Pluckier still is Mr. Hertzka's venture of publishing Mr. 
Alois Haba's String Quartet, Op. 7, based "on the quarter-tone 
system"! Haba was born in 1893 at Wisowitz in Moravia. 
Military service took him to Vienna in 1918. He studied in 
Prague with Viteslav Novak. In Vienna he joined the musicologi- 
cal seminary of Dr. Paumgartner, and was known as a modest, 
industrious student. His meeting with Franz Schreker became 
decisive. He made a new start. What he had written so far 
counted no longer. Accepted by Schreker as a pupil, he began 
anew with Op. 1. When Schreker went as director to the Hoch- 
schule in Berlin, Haba followed him as stipendiary of the Men- 
delssohn State Prize. He has published a Piano Sonata, an 
Overture for Orchestra; his String Quartet Op. 4 was played last 
year at the chamber music festival in Donaueschingen. And 
what is one to say of this quarter-tone quartet without having 
heard it? Quarter- tones in themselves have nothing frightening 
for me. Years ago, thanks to the courtesy of the late Mr. Gertz, 
I was able to experiment at the Mason & Hamlin warerooms in 
Cambridge with two pianos carefully tuned one quarter of a tone 
apart. Thus, between the two instruments, I had twenty-four 
tones to the octave. Two things these experiments taught me: 
first, that ravishing beauty of a new order slumbers in the scale 
of more than twelve notes; second, that the way to awaken it 
lies not along the roads which we have learned to travel in school. 
Convinced as I am of the sonorous possibilities that lurk in the 
quarter-tone scale, I joyously welcome Mr. Haba's initiative. I 
make not the slightest pretension to "hearing" all that I see on 
the printed page of this quartet. For the time being, my inner 
ear is slave to the tempered scale. But I recognize with disappoint- 
ment that Mr. Haba's procedure is nothing but the walk along 
the old school path. The melodic contours are not newer because 
they are more chromatic. Some chords, in their truer intonation, 
will perhaps sound purer; others may surprise us by their novelty 
and charm; many, I fear, will sound just out of tune, which is 
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precisely what they are. Rhythmically, without doubt . . . melo- 
dically, in all likelihood . . . harmonically, to a great extent, this 
quartet is going to sound plain old-fashioned and not a whit 
different from a hundred quartets made in Germany within the 
last twenty years. The "thematic development" is there in all 
its dry and formidable cleverness. Frequent changes of time 
do not conceal the square-cut phrases. And to these reflexions 
I might add one more which so much of modern music suggests: 
I know a number of people — I am among them — who have seen 
the dogma of a religion crumble to pieces under the impact with 
modern life and science, and have attempted to fashion from the 
ruins new and practical tenets, without being able to rid them- 
selves wholly of the inherited superstitions that survived from the 
wreck. It is the same with modern music. Age-worn harmonic 
creeds have failed us in the present hour. We are destroying them 
right and left. But we have not succeeded in ridding ourselves 
of atavistic superstitions that cling to the dogmas of music as they 
do to those of religion. Open any modern score, and you will be 
astonished to see on almost every page musical superstitions 
obstinately implanted and grinning at you with a sardonic smile. 
Most of our musical atheists, when cheering the devil, make from 
an old habit the sign of the cross. 

With the advent of quarter-tones (preferably produced on a 
new keyboard instrument) we shall have to drop our superstitions 
if we want to get anywhere. We shall have to invent a new 
vocabulary, not to mention a new notation (Mr. Haba's, by the 
way, is quite simple and clear). Modern counterpoint will be 
as insufficient as is the faux-bourdon now. What a pity that 
by the time all these wonderful things are going to happen here 
below, I shall probably have long been mustered into the second 
basses of the Angelic Oratorio Society. 



While we are about this thrilling subject, let me call to your 
attention a little book by Mr. Willi Mollendorff (published by 
F. E. C. Leuckart, Leipzig, 1917) . Its title is "Musik mit Viertel- 
tonen," and it contains the sum of the author's experiences with 
the "bichromatic harmonium" of his own construction. The 
keyboard is ingeniously devised so that the span of an octave 
is the same as on our present piano. But beside the white and 
black keys, there are, on a level halfway between these two, 
additional brown keys for the quarter-tones. The necessary 
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space for them has been "borrowed" from their white or black 
neighbors. The ascending scale reads as follows: 

c, high c, c#, high c#, d, high d, d#, high d#, e, high e, f, etc. 

In descending we have: 

f, low f, e, low e, eb, low eb, d, low d, db, low db, c. 

The enharmonic nature of our present scale remains, of course, 
unchanged. Mr. Mollendorff gives extensive illustrations how 
to modulate from the old keys to the new ones. There is, for 
instance, the modulation from c to high c, a quarter- tone up- 
ward; or that from c to low ab, two and a quarter-tone down. 
These modulations are systematically carried out from c to all 
the other keys, high and low. But all of these modulations move in 
staid four-part harmony; none of them introduces a chord for 
which the rules of the figured bass have not a cipher, though the 
number of scale-degrees has grown. Where no "common tone" 
exists between two chords, contrary motion puts things aright. 
The only new progression is the step of a quarter-tone, up or 
down; no other intervals or skips are used in quarter-tone modi- 
fications. Obviously, this is only a beginning, and perhaps a wrong 
one. It is barnacled with superstitions. Mr. Mollendorff has 
written "Five Little Pieces, Op. 26," for his bichromatic har- 
monium. I do not know them. If they are anything like his 
modulations, I suspect that they are eminently prim and grimly 
dull. But that matters little. We are in a transitory stage; new 
tools have to be fashioned. Andreas Werckmeister had to pre- 
cede Johann Sebastian Bach, in order to make possible the 48 
Preludes and Fugues. Ours is the Werckmeister period, and 
perhaps we are not even as far as that. 



The history of musical instruments, of their development and 
perfection, is graphically and instructively told in a beautiful 
volume recently published by Anton Schroll & Co., in Vienna. 
It is "Die Sammlung alter Musikinstrumente des kunsthistorischen 
Museums in Wien," with explanatory notes by Julius Schlosser. 
The illustrations are superb. Instrument-making would seem a 
lost art. Nothing could offer better proof than these treasures 
in the Viennese collection. Drab as our modern dress, so are the 
instruments of to-day compared with the artistry and crafts- 
manship displayed by the ancient and medieval masters of the 
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Orient and Occident. This book will set you dreaming. As 
you turn its pages, civilizations and dynasties pass your eye, 
from their dawning to their downing. How passionate the love 
for music must have been in those who so tenderly decorated 
the objects that produced it, until the outward appearance of the 
instruments was in keeping with the beauty they encompassed. 
Nor are freaks missing in this company. There are curious 
automata of the late sixteenth century; the glass harmonica of 
Archduke Ferdinand; the tortoise-shell violin of Empress Maria 
Theresa (the work of Kowansky, in 1749); a marble violin 
wrought by Cesarini of Carrara, in 1687; Tieffenbrucker's Lira 
da gamba of 1590; a Padovan cittern, ancestor of the mandolin 
and favorite instrument of amorous serenaders; the magnificent 
cither of Ferdinand of Tyrol, made in Brescia, ca. 1570. What 
would we not give for gramophone records of the music that once 
poured from these precious shapes, forever silenced! 

* * 

* 

Let us not wax sentimental over immortal strains that are 
dead, when we may grow passionate over moribund composers 
who are proclaimed immortal. One of them, Mr. Erik Satie, has 
suddenly been hoisted to the eminence of a precursor. Having 
toiled long and patiently, and rather futilely withal, he has been 
posthumously discovered. I say posthumously, for that charm- 
ing and indefatigable farceur, if not dead and buried, is leisurely 
dangling one foot in the grave. Let him continue in this position 
and go no farther; we all wish him many more years in which to 
enjoy what pleasures life may be able to afford so hardened a 
scoffer. His music, bare as a gnawed bone, seems to be picked 
from the excavation into which he is preparing definitely to 
retire, with the pretext that these fragments of worm-eaten 
cartilage are so many pieces of rare wrought ivory. This hoax 
is entertaining for a little while. Manufactured wholesale and 
without respite, it becomes tedious. It was all very well ten or 
fifteen years ago when each of us for himself discovered Satie. I 
remember what fun I had on seeing for the first time the "Veri- 
tables Preludes flasques pour un chien" or the "Embryons des- 
seches." They had at least the merit of being unlike anything 
else in music. That was before there began to be so many of 
them, all more or less alike, that the element of amusing surprise — 
which was their saving grace — existed no longer. Occasionally, 
as in the "Sonneries de la Rose + Croix," there were striking bits 
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of originality which made a noise like the famous blind hen 
under happy circumstances. Generally speaking, the music did 
not keep what the running comment and the often witty ex- 
pression-marks promised. Still, it was all very interesting as — 
well, as a "human document," although that is a weighty term 
to tag such slender stuff with. One spoke of Satie then as one 
does of certain naughty Japanese prints which are indispensable 
to the adornment of every well and stylishly equipped gargonniere 
in Paris. Now, when the painters tried to label some of Whist- 
ler's antecessors, they had no difficulty in pasting the ticket on 
Hokusai, Hiroshigi and the rest. It did not occur to them to 
hold up the lively caricatures which Japan provides so artistically 
for its vieux marcheurs. However, Satie's musical caricatures 
are all of a sudden proclaimed the forerunners of Debussy and 
the (temporarily) jeune Scole! What nonsense. The fact that 
young Debussy once orchestrated two little piano pieces of Satie's 
proves only how unlikely it was that anything odd could escape 
the scent of the future discoverer of Debussyism. We do not 
hear that he made it a practice to provide orchestral raiment for 
any of the later skeletons which Satie added to his gallery of 
grotesques. Some years ago at a concert in Boston, Mr. George 
Copeland played with exquisite perverseness a "Gnossienne" 
of Satie's. The audience — at least the feminine part of it — 
uttered at the close of the piece one of those unanimous sobs of 
suppressed and wicked delight, while the masculine contingent 
clapped approval in a most unbecomingly aggressive fashion. 
Right they were: the piece was delightful, delightfully played. 
But they sobbed too deep and clapped too loud. Mr. Copeland, 
soft-hearted and misguided, repeated the number. The result 
was disaster. Never did anything sound so flat as this jeu d'esprit 
twice told. The audience felt it and was ashamed. Not more 
than the polite tapping of a few fingers. There was a lesson to 
be learned. You can repeat Debussy's "La Terrace des audiences 
du clair de lune"; you cannot do the same with Satie perpetrating 
what amounts to a graceful or biting joke, as the case may be. 
Music has no caricaturists in the Japanese manner; it has no jovial 
Cruikshank or grand and bestial Rops. The reason is probably 
that it never, or at least seldom, occurs to a musician to turn 
caricaturist unless every other mode of expression fails him and 
his craft is insufficient to attempt the serious. But those Nip- 
ponese who could be so charmingly profligate were consummate 
artists, first and last; Cruikshank was a master draughtsman, 
Rops a genius of the brush and burin. Satie knows a metier, but 
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his trade avails him little. Perhaps his philosophy scorns beauty, 
despises music. He dreams of an Aristophanic world, and 
finding his tools unequal to the task of perpetuating in classic 
satire the dream that obsesses him, he sticks out his musical 
tongue, thumbs his musical nose, and unwittingly sets a fashion 
for musical ill-breeding. All of it was of no account so long as 
Satie was left in the contemplation of his own umbilical centrality. 
But he has been rudely dragged from his joss-house, has been 
violently seized upon and set up in the rays of calcium which 
must do while his supporters are casting lots who shall be the 
messiah to follow the prophet and shed the rays of a new sun upon 
us all. Satie, the play-boy of the musical world, in his old age is 
crowned with a pseudo-academic halo. For the development of 
music it has about the same significance as had the canonization 
of Gaugin by the futurist painters. Both, Satie and Gaugin, were 
unearthed for the multitude long after "the few" had enjoyed 
them and laid them aside, post festum as it were, for genealogical 
reasons. 

The satirist by profession flourishes most and is of greatest 
need in times of decadence. Greece and Rome knew him. The 
middle ages had their Brants and Aretinos. Why are they 
generally bearded? Their hirsute appendage may lend them 
dignity, but their pose of public castigator soon gets tiresome. 
Even Shaw, who stands high above Satie, makes you laugh until 
you yawn. Our musical Shawlets exert their soporific spell 
after brief acquaintance. To write little scraps of music in the 
manner of Henri Herz and Kalkbrenner is merely to remind us 
that anything which is device is fixed and stationary. Bungling 
and virtuosity are invariants. Only talent knows degrees. 
Mid-victorianism is another word for eternity. The "anti- 
macassar" and the fig-leaf, protective devices both, are cousins 
germane. In imitating a composer you may copy his devices and 
never catch his spirit. Yet, a caricature above all else must 
breathe the spirit, in emphasized characteristics, of the model. 
Where is the fun in "Les cinq folies de Betove," which no one but 
Satie could have written? Or has someone begun to parody the 
parodies of Erik? To end a piece with the scale of C major and 
mark it "jouer bete" is not humorous for the simple reason that 
it is "bete" to begin with and could not possibly be played in any 
other way. The titles of these five "folies" — and you can blame 
them for this whole long tirade — are "Le canard aux navets," 
"Filles du Calvaire-les Ternes," "Poisson d'Avril," "L'Ascen- 
ceur," and "Lampion." None of them is longer than two pages. 
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The programmatic explanations explain only one thing, and that 
concerns the author, but it may not be polite to reflect on it. 
All five are dedicated to the late Henry Bataille. It is to be 
hoped that they cheered his last hour, unless it must be feared 
that they hastened his demise. Perhaps I am an incorrigible 
dullard, but I am ready to injure my digestive organs by inflict- 
ing on them my oldest headgear, if there is anything funny or 
improving in the folly of Monsieur Betove. Hold on! — there is 
after all one note of humor, and that is provided by the publisher 
(Francis Salabert, Paris), who has taken good care to obtain copy- 
right protection for the whole of our terrestrial and aqueous 
globe, "including Argentina and Uruguay." How it must vex 
the pirate publishers of Patagonia. 



Arthur Honegger, by implication or elimination, is regarded 
as the most talented of the quondam "Six." He is writing a good 
deal; more, in fact, than one can keep track of. He is not in- 
toxicated with the fumes of cacophony unrelieved. Perhaps that 
has earned him the reputation of the greater gift. If he is the 
genius we want him to be, let us all pray that he may soon over- 
come his shyness and use his learning in the attempt of more 
daring feats. His "Pastorale d'ete" (1921) for orchestra is lovely 
music, even too lovely in absorbed or inherited euphony. Such 
careful walking, such deliberate stepping is there in this atmo- 
spheric, lusciously tepid pastorale. Our old friend the basso 
ostinato (where would our radicals, liberals and conservatives be 
without it!), the patient organ-point, the sour-sweet progressions 
of fifths and fourths, a little counterpoint (for the looks of it 
rather than for the sound), and the irrepressible "theme populaire" 
— all are there, so many superstitions, so many stones on which 
to set a feeble foot. 

At any rate, M. Darius Milhaud with his "Caramel mou, 
Shimmy pour Jazz-band (clarinette, trombone, trompette, jazz, 
chant ou saxophone ou violon a defaut, et piano)," is out for 
something new and vital, for folk-music in the making, not for 
museum pieces and ancient parlor tricks. A young Italian, Ezio 
Carabella, marks his "La morte profumata" for piano "Quasi 
fox-trot." Felix Petyrek's piano trio contains a "Rondo di Fox- 
trot." Mr. Casella has included a fox-trot movement in a string 
quartet, if I am not mistaken. I only know the first two of these 
four pieces in modo Americano, and I must confess that they do 
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not throw me into ecstacies. But it is good to see Jazz recognized 
in Europe as something more than the barbarisms committed 
in its name, while we who should be proud of having originated 
it, let misanthropic joy-killers spoil our party. "0 Freunde, 
nicht diese Tone" — I am heartily in favor of abolishing the racket 
and din of the infuriated trap-man, the silly wriggling of neurotic 
simps. But save and cherish Jazz for what is best in it. I had 
a strenuous time defending good Jazz before the National Con- 
ference of Music Supervisors in Nashville, last March. What 
opprobrium was not heaped on me for my audacity by indignant 
upholders of Puritanic sanctimony. Yet I know better. I 
smoothed the wrinkles on some of the prettiest foreheads in the 
assembly, banished the fear of hell from out some of the best and 
gentlest hearts that I could almost hear beating with glad 
excitement as I followed my anathema of lewd and noisy revels 
with, an impassioned, forensic plea for good Jazz. Go and hear 
the Victor record of "When Buddah smiles," and tell me where 
in the world to-day better dance music is written than right here 
in America. No official veto will keep the world from dancing. 
There have been edicts against terpsichorean indulgence at all 
times, in all places. Nor was the cause for them always so just 
as that which melomaniac King David would have offered. 



The music supervisors and teachers are all self-appointed 
apostles of musical righteousness. But do they all know a bad 
tune when they hear it? Their strong card is musical appreciation. 
Their intentions are admirable. That their methods are often 
questionable is due to lack of experience and good taste. They 
share those short-comings with other and equally doctrinal people. 
That they should proceed to teach musical appreciation, and prove 
so unappreciative of what is most directly affecting their pupils — ■ 
popular music — is not so easily forgiven. Why not begin musical 
appreciation at the beginning? Why not show the children 
the difference between a good and a bad popular tune? The 
children have to live with popular music as they must live with 
magazine literature and chromo-lithographic calendars. But there 
are magazines and magazines, as there are calendars and cal- 
endars. Chances are that the better ones will give the children, 
for the time being, actually more than would "Paradise Lost" or 
the "Disputation." And so a good popular tune, full-blooded 
and immediate, must mean more to them than a bloodless and 
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dissected Song without Words of Mendelssohn or an Impromptu 
of Schubert preserved and presented in the medicated alcohol of 
magisterial distillation. 

Speaking of "Musical Appreciation," there is Mr. Daniel 
Gregory Mason's recently published volume "Music as a Hu- 
manity, and Other Essays" (H. W. Gray Co., N. Y., 1921), which 
contains varied and readable material, reprinted from sundry 
periodicals "with but slight changes." It is commendable that 
among these changes there should be certain excisions from Mr. 
Mason's report on the Berkshire Music Festival of 1920, as 
originally printed in The New Music Review, where his incom- 
prehension of Mr. Carlos Salzedo's art and aims was expressed 
in really too crude and vicious a manner. Politesse aoant tout. 

Messrs. Gray are the agents in America for Mr. Emile Jaques- 
Dalcroze's books on Eurhythmies. I well remember the short, 
jovial, agile man when I met him in my student days in Stras- 
bourg. I tried to get a little orchestral routine by occasionally 
fiddling in the theatre pit. Thus I had the advantage of hearing 
Dalcroze's opera "Sancho Pansa," and the pleasure of counting 
rests in all sorts of metrical combinations. Perhaps I am rather 
grateful that my childhood fell into a time before eurhythmic evo- 
lutions, attended by callous feet, became compulsory. When 
Isadora Duncan, after one of her performances at Munich in 1904, 
bare-legged and red-toed, responded to the plaudits with a little 
speech and expressed the hope of seeing the day when we should 
all dance garbed as she was, I took a frightened look at that 
Bajuvarian audience and fervently prayed to Heaven never to let 
that day break while I lived. Heaven, so far, has been with me. 



I note the name of a new Japanese composer, Yoshii Tani- 
mura, who is advertising his wares in French and English musical 
journals, informing prospective buyers that his music may be 
obtained from him directly at "Nakashinden, Koshikiiwa, Tai- 
shamura, Mukogun, Hyogoken, Japan." Is it an address or an 
itinerary? While we are trying our utmost to add eastern clangor 
to our music, exotic color, these Orientals cast away their birth- 
right for a pot of diatonic porridge. — Among Malipiero's recent 
works are three pieces for the piano, entitled "Omaggi" — homages 
paid, respectively, to a parrot, an elephant, and an idiot. Are we 
returning to symbolism, and are these pieces inscribed to the 
performer, the audience, and the critic? — In Wiesbaden, last 
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year, the French High Commissariat organized a series of con- 
certs, at one of which a "Sonata" for piano, flute, oboe and clari- 
net by Darius Milhaud received its first performance. The 
composer was "at the piano." The program of the only orches- 
tral concert consisted of compositions by Ch. M. Widor. The 
composer was "at the baton." Thus the victorious French are 
endeavoring to ingratiate themselves with the vanquished. — 
Egon Wellesz, pupil and biographer of Schoenberg, has written 
an opera to a text by Jacob Wassermann, author of many books, 
one of which, "Christian Wahnschaffe," has been translated into 
English under the title "The World's Illusion." Wassermann 
is among the strongest personalities in modern German literature. 
Wellesz belongs to the most talented of the young Viennese set. 
The name of the opera is "The Princess Girnara." It is said to 
be a fantastic, mystical play, far removed from the common run 
of opera libretti. The first performance of it at Hanover, last 
year, was the occasion of heated controversies. The music, we 
are told, has returned to ideals which, in antiquity, it possessed 
to the highest degree, and which Gluck, Beethoven and Wagner, 
in turn, had to reconquer for it every time they were lost in the 
opera's attempt to be merely an entertainment. This leaves 
Debussy's kinship to Monteverdi out of the reckoning. — There 
are most laudable efforts made to acquaint us with curious inno- 
vators. "The International Composers' Guild" aims to keep us 
abreast with musical pioneers the world over. The three con- 
certs of this association, last Spring, introduced to New York 
works by Edgar Varese (the guiding spirit of the enterprise), 
Malipiero, Pizzetti, Louis Gruenberg, Carlos Salzedo, Honegger, 
Goossens, Emerson Whithorne, Kodaly, Kramer, Stravinsky, 
Satie, Poulenc, Acario Cotapos, Bernard van Dieren, Nicholas 
Myaskowsky . . . too many to name them all. "A good time 
was enjoyed by everybody." — Was it as a national protest against 
the international gentlemen that the "American Composers' 
Guild" was formed? 1 Its first program listed compositions by 
Miss Bauer, Messrs. Stoessel, Jacobi, Loeffler, Harmati, Gruen- 
berg, Haubiel and Kramer. There were also, at the end, Messrs. 
Deems Taylor and Harold Morris. And one asks again "What's 
in a name?" — Josef Rosenstock and Ernst Kreneck are frequently 
mentioned in accounts from Vienna, always with significant 
praise. The music of the first is still unknown to me; of Kreneck 

l Hardly, inasmuch as several of the composer-members belong to both societies. 
Mr. Engel does not mention that his name appeared on the programs of the I. C. G. 
— Ed. 
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I have seen only one song, "Im Spiegel," written in 1921. I find 
it silly, drooling. The harmony of dissonance is an art, not a 
game of chance. Give me strident discord that hurts and bites; 
give me the caressing beat of a faint "rub" in over-close or over- 
distant registers. Irritate, startle or bewitch — but do not bore 
me. When the history of this transitional period is written, will 
the historian dwell on the r6le played by the basso ostinato? An 
effective device, at times, it begets laziness, or is the staff for 
groping, lame advance. Take almost any piece of doubtful 
merit, written within the last five years, and the repeated bass, 
or stenciled rhythm, invariably points to evidences of inventive 
poverty. It is not the kind of repetition that we meet with in 
the Meistersinger or in Tristan, in Debussy or Ravel. It is some- 
thing either lifeless to begin with, or it is done to death. Do 
you find charm in the 5th Impromptu for the piano by Francis 
Poulenc? DSsinvolture — easy and graceful manner, as the diction- 
ary circumscribes it — was a quality in which French composers 
long surpassed all others. It still forms, perhaps, an important 
part in the making of music. But it is becoming rarer, or is 
wilfully ignored. Learned pens are lauding the rugged style, the 
uncompromising counterpoint that is taking its place. But some 
of these modern methods are as ancient as Jubal. 



It is difficult, in a summary review, to do justice to a book 
which has been issued recently by Felix Alcan in Paris, publishers 
of many notable works on science in general, and on scientific 
aspects of music in particular. The title is "La Musique et la 
Vie Interieure"; the sub-title explains that it is to be an attempt 
at a Psychological History of Musical Art. Lucien Bourgues and 
Alexandre Denereaz are the authors. A short preface, laying 
down aim and method, informs us that the book is the result of 
experiment and interchange of views carried on by both gentlemen ; 
but M. Denereaz, alone, is responsible for all that pertains to 
musical harmony and harmonic analysis. The book was ready 
for the press in 1914 when the war intervened. There are 572 
pages of text, in-quarto. The musical examples reach the number 
of 983. Charts and diagrams abound; not of the least interest are 
the various plans by which the authors try to demonstrate graph- 
ically the filiation of the leading composers within the span of the 
last three centuries, showing the convergent musical thought 
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crystallized in the style of each master, and the lineal descendants 
that have, in some measure, absorbed that peculiar crystallization. 

The book is truly stupendous, as much for the learning that it 
reveals, as for the stimulating theories that it develops. It is a 
book for which we have been waiting. Things that we have felt, 
intuitively, are here expressed in a manner which must carry 
conviction or set us thinking. It is written lucidly, often attain- 
ing to a level of fine animation and noble expressiveness. At 
times — as in the closing pages — there is poetic fervor. While it is 
not overladen with technical cant, it is no book that will prove 
readable to him who has merely a smattering of the French lan- 
guage. The authors have much to say that is new and always 
say it eloquently. And how could it be otherwise; it is difficult 
to see how any one writing on a subject such as music, could 
succeed in being dull. Yet it has been done. Cheap "ravings" 
and sloppy effluence are equally fulsome. No one, taking up this 
stout volume, need have any fear of either; nor should the apparent 
profuseness scare him away. In reality, each subject is treated 
with utmost compression. 

It is the first part of the book, dealing with the "psychological 
preliminaries," that is most drastically novel in its conceptions. 
The authors base all their investigations on what they call Bain's 
old law of diffusion: "Every time that any impression is accom- 
panied by consciousness, the stimulated currents have a tendency 
to spread through the entire brain, and to communicate their 
movement to all the organs, including the viscera." For such 
currents, or nervous impetus, the authors have adopted the term 
"dynamogtnie," which means, etymologically, the creation or 
acquisition of force. The whole organism is concerned in all 
emotional or intellectual experience. Within certain limits, 
"pleasure is nothing else than the consciousness of a dynamogene- 
sis." Every piece of music determines in the organism of the 
listener a compound dynamogenetic rhythm, each instant of 
which is the total of all dynamogenetic factors, such as tonal 
intensity, pitch, duration, mode of sounding, tonal color, simultan- 
eously combined and reacting in their succession. The authors lay 
great stress on the fact that no human being can escape these 
"visceral effects" or reactions of music. To experience them one 
need not be musically endowed or intellectually cultured; it 
suffices to have entrails in our belly. The greatest composers 
are those who, by strong dynamogenetic contrasts, have been 
able to touch most deeply this "soul of our entrails." And for 
example the authors boldly cite Ludwig van Beethoven. The 
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physical reactions to music are varied; we are just beginning to 
grasp their meaning. Many of us have learned to associate cer- 
tain physical experiences with different types of music. There 
are chords that we feel and hear, not with our ears, hut with our 
spine. Certain tone combinations make us close instinctively 
our eyes, their effect is so blinding. There are, in modern music, 
soft and subtle discords — not the laborious sprawling over the 
whole gamut — that produce a momentary, but sharply felt, 
pressure in the ear. This sensation of passing "stuffedness" is 
one of the pleasantest reactions I know. It is not proper only 
to music of our day. Wagner and Couperin have moments when 
they achieve as much. But I must tell you of the book in hand, 
not about personal idiosyncrasies. 

What we have fondly believed and bravely maintained, the 
supremacy of music among the arts, is here again enunciated and 
proved by facts. Walter Pater vaguely sensed it. These French- 
men definitely say: "Tones are irreducible to the qualities with 
which consciousness invests the perception of our other senses, 
such as colors, forms, odors, tastes. — Because of the fact that 
music addresses itself directly to the physical being, to our or- 
ganism (without necessarily passing through, or appealing to, 
our intelligence) and because the psychological effects are nothing 
but reflections of physiological effects, music holds a profounder 
sway over us than any other art. — Music, without words, is 
absolutely unable (outside of musical signals or imitative noises) 
to express even the simplest event, for the very good reason that 
it is an event in itself, a motor-complex, consisting of undulatory 
movements of the atmosphere. — The listener may, in hearing a 
piece of music, 'feel over again' what the composer felt, but he 
cannot 'think over again' in any way the composer's thoughts. 
A 'program' may at best lead the listener's mind along a more or 
less parallel line, 'canalized' for his benefit." 

After going at some length into the matter of overtones, 
fusion (as first propounded by Stumpf), tetrachords, etc., the 
actual history of music begins, dealing first with the Orient, 
ancient Greece and Rome. A second division is devoted to "The 
Musical Spirit of the Middle Ages," laying emphasis on the de- 
velopment of harmony, tonal sense, counterpoint and tonality. 
These chapters are obviously of a general character. With the 
third division, "Music during the Renaissance," the art takes on 
more individualistic traits. Excellent are the paragraphs devoted 
to Monteverdi, to "dissonance," and the tritone. This whole 
section is rich in sensitive analysis and intuition. "Music of the 
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Eighteenth Century" takes in Rameau, Handel, Bach, and Gluck. 
Incidentally, an important and helpful study is made of "the 
tempered scale" and of the beginnings in modern chromatic and 
enharmonic feeling. Through the remainder of the book, the 
leading figures of the classical period, of the nineteenth century, 
and such moderns as Richard Strauss and Debussy, are dealt 
with. Noteworthy are the remarks, interspersed in the chapters 
devoted to Weber, on "picturesqueness" in music; on "harmonic 
atmosphere" in Schubert; on the "geste romantique" in Berlioz. 
"Le luxe sonore," the craving of the ear for ever fresher excita- 
tion, receives a separate inquiry. With Liszt and Wagner the 
psychologists reach their most interesting "cases." Modern 
mentality, modern morbidness find their echoes in France, in 
Germany and in Russia. Franck yields searching observations 
on chromaticism and "seraphism." Brahms on "pesanteur" 
(heaviness), Tschaikowsky on "amertume" (bitterness), Grieg 
on hallucinations, Moussorgsky on Byzantinism, Strauss on "dis- 
harmony." In the pages devoted to Debussy, the salient features 
of his music are made to stand out vividly. Psychoanalysis here 
draws for us a gallery of inward profiles. Music becomes a 
betrayer of character, kinship, ailing and failing. With a touch 
at once sure and delicate, the authors pull back the curtains from 
the latest prospects of music, affording a view into the nearer and 
more distant future, such as could have been gained only by exactly 
the kind of procedure they followed, albeit they disclaim the gift 
of second sight. While the reader may feel, occasionally, that 
Messrs. Bourgues and Denereaz, in order to score their point, to 
prove their thesis, are apt to strain a deduction, and while the 
musical historian may catch them now and then in some minor 
error, there can be, on the whole, no quarrel with their course. 
It is consistent, often original, and always gives evidence of keen 
instinct and clear reason. The purely musico-theoretic part of 
the book is eminently kindling. The development of music, in its 
relation to our inner life, is a thing that resolves apparent con- 
tradictions into concord, builds of vagaries a stable bridge and 
joins harmonious links unto an endless chain of tonal self- 
expression — beginning we know not where, with the frightened 
or jubilant cry of a cave-man; reaching, in untold ages, to the 
last of the human race. For another reviewer that stage. 



